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OPPOSITION AND THE SYLLOGISM 


rr our text-books of logic the topics of opposition and the syllogism 

are treated as if they were only externally connected with each 
other. Opposition is regarded as a relation between two proposi- 
tions, and the syllogistic implication is regarded as a relation be- 
tween three propositions, so that the two relations are made radically 
distinct. I wish to show that the syllogistic relation is very closely 
allied to that of opposition. In what I shall have to say on the sub- 
ject there is nothing new. But it is my hope that a new mode of 
presentation may set in clearer light some truths which have often 
been misunderstood. 

As a preliminary, let us consider the following table of the prop- 
ositions having as subjects S or non-S and as predicates P or non-P. 
In the table equivalent propositions are grouped together; and they 
may be derived from each other in the given order, by obversion or 
simple conversion. 














I II TII IV 
All S is P All S is non-P All non-S is non-P All non-S is P 
No S is non-P No S is P No non-S is P No non-S is non-P 
No non-P is S No PisS No P is non-S No non-P is non-S 
All non-P is non-S All P is non-S AllPisS All non-P is 8 


V VI VII VIII 
Some S is-not P Some S is-not non-P Some non-S is-not non-P Some non-S is-not P 
Some S is non-P Some S is P Some non-S is P Some non-S is non-P 
Some non-P is S Some P is S Some P is non-S Some non-P is non-S 
Some non-P is-not non-S Some P is-not non-S Some P is-not S Some non-P is-not S 





























On account of the equivalence of the propositions in each group, 
it is possible and convenient to consider the relation of opposition as 
subsisting between the several groups, instead of merely between the 
separate propositions. In stating the relations between the groups, 
I shall use the expression ‘‘the terms of the group,’’ meaning thereby 
the terms which appear in its symmetrical propositions, 7. ¢., the 
universal negative and particular affirmative forms. We may then 
say: 
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1. A universal and a particular group having the same terms are 
contradictory. Both can not be true and both can not be false. Thus ' 
I. and V., II. and VI., III, and VII., and IV. and VIII. are contra- 4 
dictory. F 

2. Two universal groups having one term in common are con- 
trary; that is to say, if their common term is not null, both can not 
be true. Thus I. and III. are contrary to II. and IV. More pre- 





cisely, 
If any S exists, I. and II. can not both be true. 
If any non-P exists, I. and IV. can not both be true 
If any P exists, II. and III. can not both be true. . 
If any non-S exists, JII. and IV. can not both be true. 
3. A particular group having one term in common with a uni- ; 
versal group is subaltern to it; that is to say, if the common term is L 


not null the universal implies the particular. Thus VI. and VIII. 
are subaltern to I. and III., and V. and VII. are subaltern to II. and 
IV. More precisely, 

If any S exists, I. implies VI., and II. implies V. 

If any non-P exists, I. implies VIII., and IV. implies V. 


If any P exists, II. implies VII., and III. implies VI. 
If any non-S exists, III. implies VIII., and IV. implies VII. 





All these relations are indicated in the accompanying ‘‘ square of 
opposition.’’ Contradictories are placed together at the corners. 
Universals at adjacent corners are contrary. A particular is sub- 
altern to a universal at an adjacent corner, The term upon which 
contrariety and subalternation depend is written between. If one 
wishes to recall from the diagram the meaning of the numbers, I., 
II., ete., one needs only in each case to put together the two nearest 
terms into a universal negative or particular affirmative proposition. 5 
Thus for I. we may write, No non-P is 8; for VII., Some non-S is P. 
The equivalent forms may then be gotten by obversion and simple 
conversion. 

Several comments suggest themselves. If we analyze any par- 
ticular proposition of the form, Some § is P, we find that it implies 
that there exists an individual that belongs both to the class S and to ‘4 
the class P. There may be more than one such individual, but there 
must be at least one. But the universal proposition, All S is P, may 
be true, even though the subject-class (or indeed both classes) be 
null. In fact, as Professor Royce has recently had occasion to re- 
mind us, in that case the proposition must be true. ‘‘ All trespassers 
will be prosecuted,’’ is not refuted, but verified, if no trespass is : 
committed, To be sure, the context often shows that the existence 
of the subject is to be taken for granted. But in numberless in- 
stances we assert universal propositions when we are ignorant 
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whether the subject-class is null or not—less often, of course, when 
we know it to be null. Hence, for the sake of clearness, when the 
existence of the subject is to be assumed this must be set down in the 
formule; for example: Some § exists, and all S is P.t 


CONTRARY 

















Sometimes this distinction between universal and particular 
propositions has been beclouded by the contention that universal 
propositions too have a certain existential import—that all proposi- 
tions are characterizations of reality, or of some universe of dis- 
course. This contention is just. But one truth does not rub out 
another; and it still remains true that universal propositions need 
not imply that their subject-classes are not null. 

For this reason, in all the forms of inference where a particular 
proposition is derived from one or more universal propositions (aside 
from one exception, to be noted), an additional existential proposi- 
tion is covertly taken for granted. That this is the case with the 
derivation of the subaltern, we have just noted; and we shall here- 
after have occasion to note that the like is true of those modes of 
the syllogism (Darapti, Felapton, Fesapo, and Bramantip, as well as 
the so-called ‘‘subalteran modes’’), in which two universal premises 
give a particular conclusion.* The same principle applies to conver- 

1 On the other hand, in the rare instances when we assert propositions of the 
form, Some S is P, conditionally, without meaning to imply the existence of any 
S, this too must be made explicit in the formula: If any S exists, some S is P. 

*I believe that this observation was first made by the American logician, 
Miss Ladd, whom we know now by a different name. 


*In the first three the middle term, in Bramantip the major term, and in 
the subaltern modes the minor term, must not be null. It has sometimes been 
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sion per accidens and (consequently) to inversion. The former is 
valid only when the original subject is not null, the latter only when 
the negative of the original predicate is not null. Thus the propo- 
sition, All S is P (in group I.), implies that some P is S (group VI.) 
only on condition that some S exists; and the same premise implies 
that some non-S is non-P (group VIII.) only on condition that some 
non-P exists. In the case of inversion the fallacy that results from 
the neglect of this condition is sometimes startling, All wise men 
are mortal, may be held to imply that some unwise men are immortal ; 
but this is correct only on the condition that some immortal men 
exist. I should think that it would be possible for the authors of 
our elementary text-books to give in simple English a correct ac- 
count of this whole matter. 

All the exceptions (so far as I am aware) to the rule that uni- 
versal premises can not give particular conclusions rest upon the 
fact that from the proposition, No S exists, we can infer: Some non-S 
exists. Here, indeed, we assume that U (the universe of discourse) 
is not null; and the inference can be put in the form: No U is S, and 
some U exists, therefore some U is non-S. But as a matter of fact 
the assumption that the universe of discourse is not null is every- 
where made; and every attempt to deny it or even question it in- 
volves the bringing in of a new and larger universe, as if we should 
say: No V is U; and in that case we have a new non-S as well. Hence 
this assumption can not be laid particularly to the charge of the in- 
ference in question. What we can say is that in this case the omni- 
present assumption becomes explicit.® 

Let the class which consists of the individuals common to the 
classes S, P, M, N, ete. (the so-called ‘‘logical product’’), be denoted 
by the expression S.P.M.N., ete. In what follows I shall assume 
that in such an expression the order of the factors is immaterial, and 
also that the factors may be grouped together ad libitum. Thus it 
held that in all syllogisms the existence of the middle term is assumed. That 
this, however, is an error appears very clearly in the case of Camestres: All 
angels have hands and wings, no vertebrates have hands and wings, therefore no 
vertebrates are angels. This is valid, even though we be quite ignorant whether 
any angels or other creatures with hands and wings exist, or not. . 

* #Keynes, whom a recent writer in this JOURNAL severely criticizes for his 
treatment of inversion, gives explicit mention to this condition (‘‘ Formal Logic,’’ 
p. 159). On the other hand, Aikins (‘‘The Principles of Logic,’’ p. 138) goes 
too far in saying: ‘‘The process of alternate obversion and conversion .. . is 
valid only if the existence of all the objects named is presupposed.’’ For obver- 
sion and simple conversion are unconditionally valid. 

*It is thus that from the premises, All S is P, No S is P, and All P is S 
we can infer: Some non-S is non-P. The first two, being contraries, imply that 


no S exists; wherefore some non-S exists. But this is the condition that the third 
premise implies the conclusion as its subaltern. 
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will be assumed that 8.P.M.N is the same class as P.N.M.S, or 
(P.M).(N.S), or (N.S.M.).P. 

It is then to be observed that any universal proposition can be 
put into the form: No S exists; and that any particular proposition 
can be put into the form: Some S exists. For example the proposi- 
tions of group I. above may be expressed: No S. non-P exists: and 
those of group VII. may be expressed: Some non-S.P, exists. And 
the relations of contrariety and subalternation may be expressed: 


If no 8.P exists, and no S.non-P exists, then no S exists. 
If no 8.P exists, and some S exists, then some S.non-P exists. 


On the other hand, any proposition in the positive or negative ex- 
istence-form can be translated into the subject-predicate form. Thus, 
No S8.P.Q exists, may be rendered as No S is P.Q, or as No S.P is Q, 
or as No 8.Q is P. Similarly: Some S.P.Q exists, may be rendered 
as: Some S is P.Q, ete. The single-factored propositions: No S exists, 
and Some S exists, may be put in the form: No U is S, and Some U is 
S (where U signifies the universe of discourse). 

There are two principles of immediate inference, which are in 
constant use, but which our text-books seldom recognize. These are: 
(1) Any factor may be added to a distributed term of a proposition; 
and (2) any factor may be dropped from an undistributed term. 
Thus, if all S is P, it follows that all S.M is P; and if some §S is P.Q, 
it follows that some S is P. As applied to propositions in the nega- 
tive and positive existential form, the principles read: (1) Any fac- 
tor may be added to a universal proposition; and (2) any factor may 
be dropped from a particular proposition. If no S.P exists, then no 
S.P.Q exists; and if some S.P.Q exists, some S.P exists. 


It is by means of these principles that we shall be able to show 
the connection between the syllogism and ppposition, 
1. Consider the premises: 


No P.M exists. 
No S.non-M exists. 


Let us add the factor S to the first and the factor P to the second. 
(Permit me to emphasize, in passing, the fact that these operations 
upon the two premises are mutually independent; that is to say, 
each can be performed without assuming the truth of the other 


premise. ) 
No (S.P).M exists. 
No (8.P).non-M exists. 


But these two propositions are contraries; and hence since both 
are true, their common term must be null. That is to say: 


No S.P exists. 
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We have thus ‘‘reduced’’ the syllogism in Cesare to the principle 
of contrary opposition. Of course, the same process might be carried 
through with propositions in the subject-predicate form, and it can 
be applied to any of the moods in which a universal conclusion is ob- 
tained. Take, for example, the premises of Barbara: 


All M is P. 
All S is M. 


Obvert and convert simply the major premise: 
No non-P is M. 


Introduce non-P into the subject of the minor premise, and S 
into the subject of the transformed major premise: 


All S.non-P is M. 
No S.non-P is M. 


Since these are contraries we have: 


No S.non-P exists. 


Or, in subject-predicate form: 
All S is P. 


Nevertheless it is convenient to use the existence-forms, because 
their symmetry enables us to dispense with the consideration of 
figure.® 

2. Consider the premises: 

No P.M exists. 
Some S.M exists. 
Adding the factor S to the first, we obtain: 
No (S.M).P exists. 
From this and the second premise we obtain the subaltern: 
‘Some (S.M).non-P exists. 


And now, dropping the factor M, we have: 


®Tt is in this way that Mrs. C. L. Franklin proves her half-humorous thesis, 
that the conclusion of the syllogism in Barbara omits precisely one half of what 
is contained in the premises. We are asked to note that from the proposition: 
No P.M exists, we can derive the two propositions: No S.P.M exists and No 
non-S.P.M exists; and furthermore, that since these propositions are contraries, 
the two together imply the proposition: No P.M exists. Thus: No P.M exists, 
is exactly equivalent to those two propositions taken together. Similarly, the 
proposition: No S.non-M exists, is equivalent to the two propositions: No 
8.P.non-M exists and No S.non-P.non-M exists. Thus the two syllogistic 
premises; No P.M exists and No S.non-M exists, are equivalent to the four 
propositions: (1) No S.P.M exists; (2) no non-S.P.M exists; (3) no S.P.non-M 
exists; and (4) no S.non-P.non-M exists. But (1) and (3) are together equiva- 
lent to the conclusion: No 8.P exists; while no account is taken, in the con- 
clusion, of the two other propositions, (2) and (4). 
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Some S.non-P exists. 
3. Consider the premises: 
No P.M exists. 
No S8.M exists. 
Let us suppose that in addition to these premises we may assume: 
Some M exists. 


From this last and the second premise, we obtain the subaltern: 
Some non-S.M exists. 


This, with the first premise, gives us (by the method shown 
above) : 
Some non-S.non-P exists. 
4, Consider once more the premises: 
No P.M exists. 
No S.non-M exists. 
Suppose that we are entitled to assume: 
Some P exists. 
This last, with the first premise, gives us the subaltern: 
Some P.non-M exists. 


This, with the second premise, gives us (by the preceding 
method) : 


Some P.non-S exists. 


We have now derived the following four syllogistic formule: 


1. If no P.M exists, and no S.non-M exists, then no S.P exists. 

2. If no P.M exists, and some S.M exists, then some S.non-P exists. 

3. If no P.M exists, and no S.M exists, then some non-S.non-P exists, on the 
condition that some M exists. 

4, If no P.M exists, and no S.non-M exists, then some P.non-S exists, on the 
condition that some P exists. 

Of these formule, (1) is equivalent to Barbara, Celarent, Cesare, 
Camestres, and Camenes; (2) is equivalent to Dari, Ferio, Festino, 
Baroko, Disamis, Datisi, Bokardo, Ferison, Dimaris and Fresison;* 
(3) is equivalent to Darapti, Felapton, and Fesapo; and (4) is equiv- 
alent to Bramantip and the so-called ‘‘subaltern’’ modes. 

This completes the ‘‘reduction’’ of the moods of the syllogism. It 
is apparent, however, that formule (3) and (4) are not independent 
and do not describe simple syllogisms. All syllogisms may be ob- 
tained from (1) and (2). We may now, furthermore, observe that 
if we replace the conclusions of these two formule by their contra- 
dictories and interchange the symbols M and P in (2), they reduce 
to the common form: 


Some S.P exists, no S.non-M exists, and no P.M exists, are not all true. 


‘For example, the old enemy Bokardo becomes: Some M.non-P exists, no 
M.non-S exists, therefore some non-P.S exists. 
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This, then (if we leave out of account the possible occurrence of 
singular terms), is the general principle of the categorical syllogism. 
Now, if we refer to the formule for the contrary and the sub- 
altern (on p. 397), we at once perceive that these too can be reduced 
to a common form by replacing the conclusions by their contradic- 
tories : 
Some S exists, no S.non-P exists, and no 8.P exists, are not all true. 

But this is simply the principle of the syllogism in the special 
case where S and P are identical (the symbol P being put here in- 
stead of M). From this point of view, therefore, we see that the in- 
ference of the falsity of the contrary and the truth of the subaltern 
constitute a simple variety of syllogism, although we deduced the 
principle of the syllogism by a particular application of the prin- 
ciple of opposition. This sort of ‘‘generalization’’ is, of course, not 
uncommon in the deductive sciences.® 

The principle of the categorical syllogism may be compared with 
a similar principle of the hypothetical syllogism: It is false that the 
joint assertion of p and q is true, the joint assertion of p and not-r 
false, and the joint assertion of q and r false. If we observe, that to 
say that the joint assertion of two propositions is false, is equivalent 
to saying that each implies the falsity of the other, we may interpret 
this principle as declaring: If p implies r and r implies not-q, then 
p implies not-q. It may also be read as affirming that if q implies r, 
and p and q are both true, then p and r are both true. 

In the case where p and q are the same proposition—a case which 
is thus analogous to the principle of the contrary and the subaltern 
—we have: It is false that p is true, the joint assertion of p and not-r, 
false, and the joint assertion of p and r, false. This yields the prin- 
ciple of the reductio ad absurdum: If p implies both r and not-r it 
is false. And it also yields the principle of the modus ponens (from 
which the modus tollens is easily derived) : If p implies r, and p is 
true, then r is also true. 

If we use letters to denote ambiguously either classes or proposi- 
tions, the two general principles (of the categorical and the hypo- 
thetical syllogism) may be expressed in a single symbolic formula: 

—[(S.P).— (S.—M).— (P.M)]. 
And in the same way the principle of the contrary and the subaltern, 
and the principle of the reductio ad absurdum, and the modus 
ponens, may be expressed in the one formula: 
~ {S, —— (B.— PF). — PI. 
BRYN MAwR COLLEGE. THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 
* For example, in elementary geometry we first find the sum of the interior 


angles of a triangle; and then by the application of this result we find the 
formula for the sum of the interior angles of any polygon. 
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THE MECHANISM OF SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS* 


HE organization of consciousness may be regarded from the 
standpoint of its objects and the relation of these objects to 
conduct. I have in mind to present somewhat schematically the rela- 
tion of social objects or selves to the form of social conduct, and to 
introduce this by a statement of the relation of the physical object 
to the conduct within which it appears. 

A physical object or percept is a construct in which the sensuous 
stimulation is merged with imagery which comes from past experi- 
ence. This imagery on the cognitive side is that which the imme- 
diate sensuous quality stands for, and in so far satisfies the mind. 
The reason for this satisfaction is found in the fact that this imagery 
arises from past experience of the result of an act which this stim- 
ulus has set going. Thus the wall as a visual stimulus tends to set 
free the impulse to move toward it and push against it. The per- 
ception of the wall as distant and hard and rough is related to the 
visual experience as response to stimulation. A peculiar stimulus 
value stands for a certain response value. A percept is a collapsed 
act in which the result of the act to which the stimulus incites is 
represented by imagery of the experience of past acts of a like nature. 

In so far as our physical conduct involves movements toward or 
away from distant objects and their being handled when we come 
into contact with them, we perceive all things in terms of distance 
sensation—color, sound, odor—which stand for hard or soft, big or 
little, objects of varying forms, which actual contact will reveal. 

Our conduct in movement and manipulation, with its stimulations 
and responses, gives the framework within which objects of percep- 
tion arise—and this conduct is in so far responsible for the organ- 
ization of our physical world. Percepts—physical objects—are com- 
pounds of the experience of immediate stimulation and the imagery 
of the response to which this stimulation will lead. The object can 
be properly stated in terms of conduct. 

I have referred to percepts as objects which arise in physical 
experience because it is a certain phase of conduct which, with its 
appropriate stimuli and responses, gives rise to such products, 7. é., 
movement under the influence of distant stimuli leading to contact 
experiences of manipulation. 

Given a different type of conduct with distinguishable stimula- 
tions and responses, and different objects would arise—such a dif- 
ferent field is that of social conduct. By social conduct I refer 
simply to that which is mediated by the stimulations of other ani- 


1Read at the meeting of the Western Philosophical Association held in 
Chicago, April 5 and 6. 
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mals belonging to the same group of living forms, which lead to 
responses which again affect these other forms—thus fighting, repro- 
duction, parental care, much of animal play, hunting, etc., are the 
results of primitive instincts or impulses which are set going by the 
stimulation of one form by another, and these stimulations again lead 
to responses which affect other forms. 

It is of course true that a man is a physical object to the percep- 
tion of another man, and as really as isa treeorastone. But a man 
is more than a physical object, and it is this more which constitutes 
him a social object or self, and it is this self which is related to that 
peculiar conduct which may be termed social conduct. 

Most social stimulation is found in the beginnings or early stages 
of social acts which serve as stimuli to other forms whom these acts 
would affect. This is the field of gestures, which reveal the motor 
attitude of a form in its relation to others; an attitude which psy- 
chologists have conceived of as predominantly emotional, though it is 
emotional only in so far as an ongoing act is inhibited. That certain 
of these early indications of an incipient act have persisted, while the 
rest of the act has been largely suppressed or has lost its original 
value, ¢. g., the baring of the teeth or the lifting of the nostrils, is 
true, and the explanation can most readily be found in the social 
value which suen indications have acquired. It is an error, however, 
to overlook the relation which these truncated acts have assumed 
toward other forms of reactions which complete them as really as the 
original acts, or to forget that they occupy but a small part of the 
whole field of gesture by means of which we are apprised of the 
reactions of others toward ourselves. The expressions of the face and 
attitudes of body have the same functional value for us that the 
beginnings of hostility have for two dogs, who are maneuvering for 
an opening to attack. 

This field of gesture does not simply relate the individual to other 
individuals as physical objects, but puts him en rapport with their 
actions, which are as yet only indicated, and arouses instinctive reac- 
tions appropriate to these social activities. The social response of 
one individual, furthermore, introduces a further complication. The 
attitude assumed in response to the attitude of another becomes a 
stimulus to him to change his attitude, thus leading to that conversa- 
tion of attitudes which is so vividly illustrated in the early stages of 
a dog fight. We see the same process in courting and mating, and in 
the fondling of young forms by the mother, and finally in much of 
the play of young animals. 

It has been recognized for some time that speech belongs in its 
beginnings, at least, to this same field of gesture, so-called vocal ges- 
ture. Originally indicating the preparation for violent action, which 
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arises from a sudden change of breathing and circulation rhythms, 
the articulate sounds have come to elaborate and immensely compli- 
eate this conversation of attitudes by which social forms so adjust 
themselves to each other’s anticipated action that they may act appro- 
priately with reference to each other. 

Articulate sounds have still another most important result. While 
one feels but imperfectly the value of his own facial expression or 
bodily attitude for another, his ear reveals to him his own vocal ges- 
ture in the same form that it assumes to his neighbor. One shakes 
his fist primarily only at another, while he talks to himself as really 
as he talks to his vis-a-vis. The genetic import of this has long been 
recognized. The young child talks to himself, 7. e., uses the elements 
of articulate speech in response to the sounds he hears himself make, 
more continuously and persistently than he does in response to the 
sounds he hears from those about him, and displays greater interest 
in the sounds he himself makes than in those of others. We know 
also that this fascination of one’s own vocal gestures continues even 
after the child has learned to talk with others, and that the child will 
converse for hours with himself, even constructing imaginary com- 
panions, who function in the child’s growing self-consciousness as 
the processes of inner speech—of thought and imagination—function 
in the consciousness of the adult. 

To return to the formula given above for the formation of an 
object in consciousness, we may define the social object in terms of 
social conduct as we defined the physical object in terms of our reac- 
tions to physical objects. The object was found to consist of the 
sensuous experience of the stimulation to an act plus the imagery 
from past experience of the final result of the act. The social object 
will then be the gestures, 7. e., the early indications of an ongoing 
social act in another plus the imagery of our own response to that 
stimulation. To the young child the frowns and smiles of those 
about him, the attitude of body, the outstretched arms, are at first 
simply stimulations that call out instinctive responses of his own 
appropriate to these gestures. He cries or laughs, he moves toward 
his mother, or stretches out his arms. When these gestures in others 
bring back the images of his own responses and their results, the child 
has the material out of which he builds up the social objects that 
form the most important part of his environment. We are familiar 
with this phase of a baby’s development, being confident that he 
recognizes the different members of the group about him. He acts 
then with confidence toward them since their gestures have come to 
have meaning for him. His own response to their stimulations and 
its consequences are there to interpret the facial expressions and atti- 
tudes of body and tones of voice. The awakening social intelligence 
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of the child is evidenced not so much through his ready responses to 
the gestures of others, for these have been in evidence much earlier. 
It is the inner assurance of his own readiness to adjust himself to 
the attitudes of others that looks out of his eyes and appears in his 
own bodily attitudes. 

If we assume that an object arises in consciousness through the 
merging of the imagery of experience of the response with that of 
the sensuous experience of the stimulation, it is evident that the 
child must merge the imagery of his past responses into the sensuous 
stimulation of what comes to him through distance senses. His con- 
tact and kinesthetic experiences must be lodged in the sensuous ex- 
periences that call them out if they are to achieve objective character 
in his consciousness. 

It will be some time before he can successfully unite the different 
parts of his own body, such as his hands and feet, which he sees and 
feels, into a single object. Such a step must be later than the forma- 
tion of the physical objects of his environment. The form of the 
object is given in the experience of things, which are not his physical 
self. When he has synthesized his various bodily parts with the 
organic sensations and affective experiences, it will be upon the model 
of objects about him. The mere presence of experiences of pleasure 
and pain, together with organic sensations, will not form an object 
unless this material can fall into the scheme of an object—that of 
sensuous stimulation plus the imagery of the response. 

In the organization of the baby’s physical experience the appear- 
ance of his body as a unitary thing, as an object, will be relatively 
late, and must follow upon the structure of the objects of his environ- 
ment. This is as true of the object that appears in social conduct, 
the self. The form of the social object must be found first of all in 
the experience of other selves. The earliest achievement of social 
consciousness will be the merging of the imagery of the baby’s first 
responses and their results with the stimulations of the gestures of 
others. The child will not succeed in forming an object of himself 
—of putting the so-called subjective material of consciousness within 
such a self—until he has recognized about him social objects who 
have arisen in his experience through this process of filling out stim- 
ulations with past experiences of response. And this is indeed our 
uniform experience with children. The child’s early social percepts 
are of others. After these arise incomplete and partial selves—or 
‘‘me’s’’—which are quite analogeus to the child’s percepts of his 
hands and feet, which precede: his perception of himself as a whole. 
The mere presence of affective experience, of imagery, of organic sen- 
sations, does not carry with it consciousness of a self to which these 
experiences belong. Nor does the unitary character of the response 
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which tends to synthesize our objects of perception convey that same 
unitary character to the inner experience until the child is able to 
experience himself as he experiences other selves. 

It is highly probable that lower animals never reach any such 
objective reference of what we term subjective experiences to selves, 
and the question presents itself—what is there in human sociel con- 
duct that give rise to a ‘‘me,’’ a self which is an object? Why does 
the human animal transfer the form of a social object from his en- 
vironment to an inner experience? 

The answer to the question is already indicated in the state- 
ment of vocal gesture. Certainly the fact that the human animal 
can stimulate himself as he stimulates others and can respond to his 
stimulations as he responds to the stimulations of others, places in 
his conduct the form of a social object out of which may arise a 
‘‘me’’ to which ean be referred so-called subjective experiences. 

Of course the mere capacity to talk to oneself is not the whole of 
self-consciousness, otherwise the talking birds would have souls or 
at least selves. What is lacking to the parrot are the social objects 
which can exist for the human baby. Part of the mechanism for 
transferring the social objects into an inner experience the parrot 
possesses, but he has nothing to import into such an inner world. 
Furthermore, the vocal gesture is not the only form which ean serve 
for the building up of a ‘‘me,’’ as is abundantly evident from the 
building-up gestures of the deaf mutes. Any gesture by which the 
individual can himself be affected as others are affected, and which 
therefore tends to call out in him a-response as it would call it out 
in another, will serve as a mechanism for the construction of a self. 
That, however, a consciousness of a self as an object would ever have 
arisen in man if he had not had the mechanism of talking to him- 
self, I think there is every reason to doubt. 

If this statement is correct the objective self of human conscious- 
ness is the merging of one’s responses with the social stimulation by 
which he affects himself. The ‘‘me’’ is a man’s reply to his own 
talk. Such a me is not then an early formation, which is then pro- 
jected and ejected into the bodies of other people to give them the 
breadth of human life. It is rather an importation from the field 
of social objects into an amorphous, unorganized field of what we 
call inner experience. Through the organization of this object, the 
self, this material is itself organized and brought under the control 
of the individual in the form of so-called self-consciousness. 

It is a commonplace of psychology that it is only the ‘‘me’’—the 
empirical self—that can be brought into the focus of attention—that 
can be perceived. The ‘‘I’’ lies beyond the range of immediate ex- 
perience. In terms of social conduct this is tantamount to saying 
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that we can perceive our responses only as they appear as images 
from past experience, merging with the sensuous stimulation. We 
can not present the response while we are responding. We can not 
use our responses to others as the materials for construction of the 
self—this imagery goes to make up other selves. We must socially 
stimulate ourselves to place at our own disposal the material out of 
which our own selves as well as those of others must be made. 

The ‘‘I’’ therefore never can exist as an object in consciousness, 
but the very conversational character of our inner experience, the 
very process of replying to one’s own talk, implies an ‘‘I’’ behind the 
scenes who answers to the gestures, the symbols, that arise in con- 
sciousness. The ‘‘I’’ is the transcendental self of Kant, the soul that 
James conceived behind the scene holding on to the skirts of an idea 
to give it an added increment of emphasis. 

The self-conscious, actual self in social intercourse is the objec- 
tive ‘‘me’’ or ‘‘me’s’’ with the process of response continually going 
on and implying a fictitious ‘‘I’’ always out of sight of himself. 

Inner consciousness is socially organized by the importation of 
the social organization of the outer world. 


Grorce H. Mean. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


DISCUSSION 
RELIGION AND THE DISCOVERY OF TRUTH? 


ROFESSOR STRATTON’S book is almost altogether concerned 
with the exhibition of the range of the conflict of motives, of 
feelings, and of ideas in religious life. In a final brief chapter, how- 
ever, he argues in favor of the proposition that ‘‘religion is justified 
in taking part in the discovery of truth.’’ I wish to make the fol- 
lowing comments upon his defense of that thesis. 

There are, we are told, four varieties of truth; and religion is 
concerned with all four of them. The worshiper, when his faith is 
at its best, does not only want to ‘‘believe usefully and in all con- 
sistency and with a just sense of relative values’’; he wants also to 
believe that the ideal world exists not merely in someone’s idea, but 
also independently of the thinker. Let the reader bear in mind that 
this fourth kind of truth is the one discussed by Professor Stratton 
and the only one with which I shall be concerned in these pages. It 
is often called objective truth, but he prefers the term factual truth. 


*A propos of Professor Stratton’s book, ‘‘The Psychology of the Religious 
Life.’’ London: George Allen and Company. 1911. 
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I shall first summarize briefly our author’s argument. We are 
reminded that although the scientist looks upon the universality of 
causal relations as rigorous and demonstrable at every point, yet 
‘‘observation has found such causes only within narrow limits; and 
even these are discovered only by assuming in every observation the 
truth of the very principle which the observation seems to verify. 
Deep within us is the desire for causal explanation; and largely 
because we are ill at ease until this desire is gratified, we come at 
last to believe unhesitatingly in that kind of universe which alone 
makes explanation possible.’’ Why should not religion enjoy the 
same privilege? The need of sympathy and of full companionship 
has as good a right to bring into existence its own great belief that 
the world is morally harmonious, as the need of explanation has the 
right to build an objective world held to be permeated throughout by 
causal relations. ‘‘There is something that tells us to connect and 
surround the fragments of experience in such wise that the whole 
will answer to the moral impulse. Shut within our little cell of self, 
we can not see that the whole is moral, more than we can see that it 
is beautiful or reasonable or that it furnishes a causal explanation 
of all we experience. .. . If we will not believe, there is no recourse; 
no one can demonstrate to us that morality runs through the uni- 
verse any more than that causation runs through all. If accepted, 
however, the moral principles leads to a more spacious world, as does 
the causal principle.’’ 

So far my quotations from Professor Stratton’s argument seem 
a straight-out defense of the right to believe whatever we feel the 
need of believing. But this does not represent fairly the author’s 
position. He accepts the moral principle as only one ‘‘among sev- 
eral great guides to what is real.’’ And he admits that under the 
leadings of that principle ‘‘there is room and demand for the utmost 
critical care.’’ ‘‘The acceptance of the moral principle does not of 
itself reveal what, in all definiteness, that moral world is, but de- 
mands of us observation and critical cunning before we decide what 
is the concrete system of fact that meets this high demand for per- 
fect comradeship. ’’ 

There is nothing in these statements with which I would disagree. 
Nevertheless, for reasons which I shall now try to make clear, I find 
myself out of sympathy with Professor Stratton’s attitude. The 
heart and the conscience have certainly a role to play in the search 
after truth. But man has not waited for the permission of the philos- 
opher to accept the guidance of his moral needs in determining reality. 
Religious souls have usually done more; they have behaved as if the 
moral needs were not merely one of the guides to knowledge, but its 
only instrument. It is because of this wantonness of piety that the 
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dominant religious beliefs of the present, instead of harmonizing 
with and completing those of science, are altogether alien or antag- 
onistic to them. The Ritschlian school of theology, for instance, in 
order to save ‘‘faith,’’ claims in behalf of theology a complete divorce 
of science and metaphysics. The present conflict between science 
and religion is due chiefly, it appears to me, to a refusal on the part 
of the upholders of religious tradition to acknowledge the rights of 
intelligence. 

Under these circumstances, why should the psychologist, writing 
on religion, be at pains to defend the right of religion rather than 
endeavor to indicate adequately the nature of the function of the 
moral promptings in the determination of factual truth? Professor 
Stratton would, it seems to me, have rendered a more needed service 
had he developed his bare statement regarding ‘‘the observation and 
critical cunning’’ that should be exercised when the moral principle 
is allowed a share in the guidance of intelligence. What mental 
activities are involved in the manifestation of that critical cunning? 
I shall try to answer this question by setting down the factors taking 
part in a discovery of objective truth, whether of the material or of 
the spiritual order, and indicating their respective functions. 

1. At the root of the search for truth there is always, as instiga- 
tor, a prompting, a need, a desire; for instance, a desire for orderly 
sequence, for beauty, for justice, for love, for power. Just as our 
need of order in the physical universe normally and rightfully leads 
us to desire the existence of fixed causal laws and a detailed knowl- 
edge of them, so the needs of the heart and of the conscience nor- 
mally and rightfully prompt us to desire objects that may gratify 
them and a detailed knowledge of how the satisfaction may be best 
secured. Human needs, whatsoever they are, provide thus the 
motive for the search after factual truth and determine its direction. 

2. The recognition of the gratification of the need, when it comes, 
is of course independent of the manner in which it has been secured ; 
the recognition does not go beyond the states of consciousness 
themselves. 

3. There remains the determination of the cause of the gratifica- 
tion. Is, for instance, the alleged object a real perception or only 
an hallucination; or is the exalted conviction of the man who thinks 
he has been in communion with God due to the action of an objec- 
tively real being? The impulses, the needs, the desires, have no 
legitimate part in determining the answer to either of these questions, 
beyond keeping one interested in the search. The needs may, how- 
ever, thwart the inquiry by making impossible the free operation of 
the mind. The only way in which any advance can be made toward 
the discovery of factual truth, whether in matters physical or spirit- 
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ual, is by untrammeled intellectual criticism: by observation, com- 
parison, discrimination, association, inference. 

We reach thus the conclusion that the relation of human needs— 
whether the need of causal explanation, of logical consistency, of 
moral harmony, or of any other kind—to the discovery of the trans- 
subjective reality through which they may be gratified is expressible 
in the following propositions. All human needs have the same func- 
tion in the discovery of factual truth: they constitute merely de- 
mands and incentives. It is the intellect which passes upon the 
validity of each proposition affirming, in the interest of any need, 
objective existence. The determination ‘‘of the concrete system of 
facts’’ qualified to meet the demands of the heart and of conscience 
belongs thus also to science. 

Can those who would reject these propositions say why and 
wherein the rights of the intellect should be different, when the 
question is one of the satisfaction of the body, from when it is one of 
the satisfaction of the heart? In the first case, there is, for instance, 
a craving. The object desired may take a definite form—let it be 
some particular food or medicine. The desired food or drug taken, 
the body is satisfied. In the other case, the heart yearns for friend- 
ship or love; the object of the craving may here also assume a defi- 
nite form; it may be a man, a woman, or a god. Presently the heart 
has found its satisfaction. The need as felt, and the gratification as 
experienced, are incontrovertible, absolute facts. It would be as 
absurd for science to challenge them as to challenge bare sensation 
or simple feeling. But it is otherwise when it is affirmed that one 
particular substance is the cause of the relief to the body or that the 
objective existence of a particular transhuman order of Being is 
necessarily implied in the moral comfort. Science is here, and in 
both instances equally, in its rightful province. 

And what can be the intention of those who, when comparing 
the validity of religious and scientific propositions, remind us that 
science proceeds upon assumptions that can not be fully verified; 
that ‘‘scientific labor is always a sifting and a rearranging and sup- 
plementing of what the senses offer’’? What of that? Do they imply 
that an equal freedom is refused to religion? That would bea prepos- 
terous implication. Would that religion were as careful in establish- 
ing its factual truths as is science! As a matter of fact, whenever it 
has been possible to put to an experimental test the scientific belief 
that causal relations hold throughout the physical universe, the belief 
has been verified. The only proper use that may be made of the fact 
quoted above is as a warning to religion that although it, as well as 
science, possesses the right to make hypotheses, it can not claim for 
them equal certainty with those of science until, when examined with 
all possible critical cunning, these religious hypotheses have been 
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found to fit the facts for the explanation of which they were devised. 
Does, for instance, the hypothesis of a righteous and benevolent per- 
sonal God in direct communication with man and in control of the 
physical world fit the facts as the known physical phenomena fit the 
hypotheses of science? The only possible answer to this query is 
negative. The effort of William James to show scientific cause for 
the acceptance of the fundamental proposition of the historical re- 
ligions (action of superhuman being or beings in human affairs) has 
only made more evident the insufficiency of that foundation. 


An attempt is made at times to reinforce the argument under 
criticism by drawing an analogy from the common belief in the 
existence of other minds than our own. A rigid scientific method, 
we are told, would lead the investigator to the belief that his was the 
only mind in the universe. ‘‘Our friends that now are would then 
be for us mere bodies governed by curious laws of reflex or other 
physiological action.’’ ‘‘Yet every sane mind rejects such a view. 
And why? Because the social, the moral instincts, are outraged by 
it .. . ours must be a world wherein there is mutual recognition, 
mutual regard. An ineradicable sense of the value of others requires 
that they too shall be real.’’ ‘‘The enlargement of the universe 
according to the ways of religion is in the main but a further yield- 
ing to this rightful impulse.’’ What a misleading analogy! Human 
beings are objects of sense to me: I touch, see, hear, them. They 
behave exactly as I do and respond obviously to my presence. These 
beings meet every scientific test of my belief that they think and feel 
asI do. But the hypothesis of religion, of an unseen being or beings 
acting upon man—whatever its worth—is far from meeting equally 
well the same test of objective reality. On the contrary, the more 
carefully the sequences of events are observed, the less convincing 
becomes the demonstration. So that there is no parity between the 
validity of the belief in the existence of sentient human beings and 
that in superhuman persons. 


It is sometimes affirmed that science is threatening the very exist- 
ence of religion. As a matter of fact, that which science is destroy- 
ing is not religion, but particular religious beliefs, as, for instance, 
that in a Father who stands to man in the direct personal relation 
implied in Christian worship. The truth is that it is the heart which 
makes a stubborn war upon science, for it contests the right of the 
understanding to pass judgment upon propositions affirming trans- 
subjective existence. 

Under these circumstances it would seem that the task of the 
philosopher in religion is to initiate an honest search for means of 
gratification sufficient to the heart and acceptable to the intellect, 
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rather than to attempt a defense of religion in its disregard of the 
rightful function of the intellect. 

If venerable beliefs give way, let it be recalled that one and the 
same need may be variously relieved. The diet a man thinks the only 
diet upon which he can live may not even be the best diet for him. 
So it is, no doubt, of those means for the gratification of the moral 
nature discovered by humanity in this the first part of its religious 
history. 

Bryn Mawr COLLEGE. JAMES H. LEUBA. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


A System of Psychology. Knicut Duntarp. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1912. Pp. xiv-+ 368. 


Dunlap’s “System of Psychology” is a text-book to be used by the 
semi-advanced student as supplementary reading. The book treats prac- 
tically the same topics as most of the similar texts with the exception of 
the last three chapters on the subconscious, the ego, and the occult. Great 
care is given to the definition of the terms used and we desire to call 
attention to a well-worked-out terminology which seems to be capable of 
consistent use. 

There is no doubt that the book is written in an easy style. The influ- 
ence of William James is very noticeable and it seems that the author has 
been inspired not only with the ideas of the “Principles of Psychology,” 
which he calls the most important of all books in point of theory, but also 
with its style, for we noticed several mannerisms peculiar to the diction 
of William James. Dunlap believes that the data of psychology must be 
described in terms of theories which are more or less philosophical, and 
that an attempt to divorce the data from the theories would result in an 
uncritical acceptance of fragments of theories. 

The philosophical view-point is emphasized to such an extent that the 
discussion of experimental results is almost entirely neglected. This 
feature of the book is, perhaps, less noticeable in the chapters dealing with 
sensation, but it is very pronounced in the discussion of the more complex 
mental processes. The text contains frequent references to every-day 
experiences, among which the well-known “inkwell which stands on the 
desk before me” plays an important part, but experimental evidence is 
rarely spoken of, and recent investigation is generally disregarded. The 
reader will be surprised to find in a text-book on modern psychology some- 
thing on the transcendental unity of apperception and a short chapter on 
“Platonic Ideas and Matter.” It is characteristic of the book that it gives 
three references on Platonic Ideas, while only two are given on association 
and one on concept and judgment. 

The author does not undertake, of course, to offer first-hand informa- 
tion in an elementary text-book, and very likely it would be unjust to 
expect the possession of such information in all the fields of psychology 
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from a comparatively young man. The unfortunate part is that his 
sources of information are not always the most recent nor his selection 
of authorities fortunate. The following case is fairly characteristic. 
Chapter V. defines the threshold in terms of the method of just perceptible 
differences and leads to a discussion of Weber’s law in Chapter VI. Dunlap 
defines the discussions, controversies, and investigations consequent on 
Fechner’s formulation of this law as the subject of psychophysics, and says 
that “ fortunately for the student, the whole matter is chiefly of historical 
importance.” W. James, “Principles of Psychology,” Vol. I., Chap. 
XIII., pp. 533-549, is given as reference. 

We insist, first, that the logical reference would have been to E. B. 
Titchener’s “ Experimental Psychology,” as the standard book on this 
topic. William James is not an authority to be quoted on anything related 
to psychophysics, as is seen best from the very pages referred to by Dunlap. 
The only way in which this versatile writer could express his appreciation 
of the work of Fechner was by quoting a few lines from a satirical poem. 
The mischief done by this attitude of William James has been pointed out 
repeatedly, and the admirers of the late literary genius should make it a 
point not to refer to this passage at all, for it shows that William James 
never understood the significance of psychophysics. 

So much for the authority by which Dunlap supports his statement. 
Now let us consider the truth of the assertion that psychophysics is chiefly 
of historical importance and that its subject is the discussion of Weber’s 
law. The most superficial acquaintance with any of the more recent pub- 
lications on this topic could have shown that the field of psychophysics is 
much wider and almost coincides with the realm of experimental psy- 
chology. This, in fact, is the meaning in which W. Wirth uses this term 
in his latest publication. That psychophysics has not historical impor- 
tance only is seen best by the number of publications on this topic issued 
in the course of a year. The general review in the Psychological Bulletin, 
for which the present writer happens to be responsible, contains fifteen 
articles and books on psychophysics published in America, England, 
France, and Germany during the last year, with a total of about a thou- 
sand printed pages. It is obviously unfair to assign to a group of prob- 
lems historical importance chiefly, when this group can muster such 
wide-spread interest all over the world. 

The shortcomings of Dunlap’s “ System of Psychology ” had not been 
pointed out to such length, were they not characteristic of a certain class 
of books. Every year brings its crop of elementary text-books of psy- 
chology, and there are few which do not contain misstatements as glaring 
and as unjust as those of the present book. They seem to be unavoidable, 
since there is no question as to the ability and the good-will of the authors. 
Their aim is to produce a well-written text-book which can be read and 
enjoyed even by the ordmary reader. Since the imparting of information 
is less emphasized, such a book could be written by almost any one who 
writes an easy style; and we observe that most of these books are written 
by young men. A moment’s consideration will show that writing an ele- 
mentary text-book is so far from being an easy task at which a new hand 
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might try itself, that it takes a master of his profession really to succeed 
at it. Direct personal experience with a problem alone enables one to 
form an independent view or to decide on the authority to follow. This 
lack of personal experience renders the text-books written by young men 
so unsatisfactory, because they follow authorities which they do not choose 
intelligently. 

The existence of so many text-books must be blamed in part on the 
scientific public, for the popular demand seems to be for the well-written, 
readable book. Reviews frequently insist on the fluent style in which a 
book is written and the perfect ease with which it can be read even by the 
uninformed. It may be well to arouse the interest of the general public, 
but let us not forget to cater to the needs of the advanced student. We 
have too many primers and not enough handbooks. It would seem the 
logical course for an ambitious writer to begin with a general treatise and 
to let it be followed by an elementary text-book. The handbook or general 
treatise is the place in which to expound personal opinions and to advance 
new theories based on a large number of facts, but the elementary text- 
book should be given to the presentation of facts exclusively. It should 
contain nothing but facts on which the followers of all schools can agree. 
It is an absurd enterprise to print original views in an elementary text- 
book, which is intended for pupils not in the possession of the informa- 
tion necessary to appreciate them. Printing an ordinary elementary text- 
book must not be considered an act of scientific merit, because rearranging 
the material and rephrasing the sentences hardly requires much more 
thought than copying. Let us make up our minds that printing text-books 
does not improve a man’s scientific standing and let us insist on correct 
and definite information as the first requirement. A fluent pen and the 
belief in the truth of some doctrines—no matter what they may be—do 
not qualify a man as a writer of a text-book on psychology. 


F. M. Urpan. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


The Conflict of Naturalism and Humanism. WILLYSTINE GOODSELL. 
Teachers College, Columbia University Contributions to Education, 
No. 33. New York City. 1910. 


In the “Introduction” to this study Miss Goodsell presents three 
controlling “ world-views ”—naturalism, humanism, and supernaturalism, 
which may, she thinks, be traced through “ changes and variations in the 
life of thought,” and treats the emergence in Greek philosophy of the 
first two. The four succeeding chapters consider the reemergence in the 
renaissance of naturalism and humanism, “their more clear definition in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,” “the humanism of the German 
enlightenment,” and “the conflict of naturalism and humanism in the 
nineteenth century.” The chapter following concerns itself with 
“humanism and naturalism in education,” and attempts to trace the 
influence of this conflict on “ educational theory and practise in different 
periods.” The last chapter of the monograph proposes to point out “a 
reconciliation of the views of naturalist and humanist upon the basis of 
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the theory of pragmatism; and to suggest the implications of such a 
synthesis for the philosophy and art of education” (p. 17). 

The point of departure for the discussion is the two “dominating 
attitudes” of humanism and naturalism as they are described in defini- 
tion. Naturalism is defined (p. 2) as “the attempt to explain human life, 
as well as all phenomena that penetrate man’s experience, by reference to 
natural forces, operating throughout the universe to produce unvarying 
sequences of events.” The term “humanism” is used throughout the 
greater part of the discussion “to signify that world-attitude which tends 
to interpret the universe in terms borrowed from the consciousness of 
man, and to identify the goal toward which all things are supposed to 
move, with the spiritual advance of humanity.” In the educational dis- 
cussion “humanism” is used to indicate “that type of classical educa- 
tion which flourished .. . from the age of the Italian Renaissance until 
well-nigh the middle of the nineteenth century” (p. 129). The relation- 
ship between the two usages of the term is dismissed with general state- 
ments regarding the inclusive content of the renaissance movement and 
a quotation from Guariro which connects the “ humanities” with the 
concerns of man. 

The presupposition, as stated (p. 4), is that the three “ world-atti- 
tudes ” denominate a three-fold division everywhere exhibiting itself in 
the life of thought, and to-day still unhealed. The assumption is that 
naturalism and humanism are to be seen in conflict in each period. It is 
held that there is unfailing opposition between them up to the present 
time, but within what whole the opposition exists we do not learn. 

The attempt made is not to find and describe the particular, specific 
“conflict ” of ideas or interests peculiar to a period, and to discover the 
humanistic and naturalistic characters respectively of these ideas in con- 
flict, but rather to exhibit humanism and naturalism existing at the 
different periods. The concern of the discussion is treatment of these 
world-attitudes, not discovery of them. Further: the discussion does not 
follow these attitudes through the ages to learn the variant factors enter- 
ing into each of these in the successive eras and controversies. It is not 
a history of ideas and interests as these change and develop through the 
centuries, but rather an arrangement in chronologic sequence of concep- 
tions derived from a post-analysis of learning in these centuries. The 
world and its multiple interests in every period are seemingly comprised 
in “the conflict of naturalism and humanism.” The resulting account 
suffers from meagerness, therefore. 

The plan and method impose a limitation on the initial instrumental 
conceptions themselves. Naturalism and humanism as defined suffer no 
important change or development when treated in the different periods. 
Sheer naturalism and sheer humanism do not receive unqualified favor, 
but the features and restrictions of each are set forth in terms of con- 
trast with the features and restrictions of the other (p. 34). It is not 
until the chapter dealing with “Humanism and Naturalism in Educa- 
tion” that there appears, in connection with the “ opposition” between 
the sciences and the humanities, the recognition that “this unfortunate 
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antithesis has its roots in a philosophy of nature and of man which is 
strongly dualistic in character” (p. 161). And, later (p. 173), in con- 
nection with this same discussion occurs the earliest mention of man’s 
desire “to select and appreciate the worthier and more enduring values of 
human life,” and his desire “to subjugate his environment, to penetrate 
its hidden secrets that he may make it minister to the wants of human 
life,” as the origin of these “ branches of recorded experience”; and the 
earliest recognition in this discussion that “these are not antagonistic, 
for each sends its roots deep into the common soil of social experience.” 
This mention and this recognition appear in the chapter dealing with the 
“Pragmatic Solution of the Problems ”—a solution that has not seem- 
ingly before this point affected the historic account of the conflict of nat- 
uralism and humanism. 

The plan and method impose a limitation also upon the nature of the 
discussion of these attitudes. With the interest in treating, at each 
period, the conflict of humanism and naturalism goes the programme of 
treating individually and specifically the men and events of each period. 
So that the material of the discussion is of two kinds: generalized descrip- 
tions of naturalism and humanism at the conclusion of each period under 
consideration and particular accounts of thinkers and of the specific 
movements within that period. The latter, although evidencing informa- 
tion and interest, do not always demonstrate their force and availability 
for the discussion of the conflict of naturalism and humanism. So that 
the former in their réle of summaries of these accounts are often a sur- 
prise mentally to the reader, not always prepared for this conclusion of 
what he has been reading. Moreover, from the showing of the particular 
accounts one gets the idea at one time that the difficulty in that era was 
rather confusion than “ conflict ” between a humanistic and a naturalistic 
view-point (p. 94); at another time that the contention existing was, in 
fact, opposition between the methods of sense-observation and reasoned 
analysis for acquisition of essential knowledge; or, again (p. 150), opposi- 
tion and interest, do not always demonstrate their force and availability 
tion between the claims of the re-al and the classic as these conceptions 
figured in educational thought. The ideas and characteristics of men 
and movements are set forth, and critical comments appended, but the 
accounts and criticism are in general, and do not proceed from a single, 
definite point of view. The discussion, consisting of accepted or accept- 
able comment and exhibition of the topics treated, fails to take hold of 
one’s mind as one reads. The study wants single and clear purpose, and 
the conviction which springs from an integral conception of experience, 
assuring unity of interest and independence of approach and of activity. 


Este Rietey Capp. 
NEw YorK City. 


The Philosophy of Schiller. Emm Cart Witm, Ph. D. Boston: John W. 
Luce and Company. 1912. Pp. xi-+183. 


This clear and stimulating book is indeed an important contribution 
to the history of philosophy. Any one acquainted with the development 
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of German thought since Kant can scarcely deny the poet Schiller a sig- 
hificant place in it. It is true Schiller was lacking in a strictly philo- 
sophic method and system, but his influence upon the men of his genera- 
tion was great. The author of this little volume has rendered a real serv- 
ice to English and American students, who have neither the time nor the 
inclination for original Quellenuntersuchungen, in bringing together in 
a unified and comprehensive fashion Schiller’s philosophic views scattered 
throughout his letters, essays, and poems. 

The author had no easy task. Those acquainted with Schiller’s philo- 
sophie prose will heartily agree with this characterization: “ Rhetorical 
and poetic, even in his scientific writings, we miss the clear-cut definitions 
and sharp distinctions so indispensable to clear thought and presentation; 
and the vacillation of his terminology, the indefiniteness of his concepts, 
and the boldness of his antitheses are the source of endless trouble to the 
student of his philosophical writings” (p. 13). The greatest difficulty is 
encountered in the content rather than in the form of Schiller’s writings. 
It can be shown that several incompatible doctrines were advocated by 
him. It is of course impossible to remove this difficulty if each writing 
is treated as an isolated unit. What the author undertakes, therefore, is 
to give the evolution of Schiller’s philosophic ideas: the development of 
his views and the growth of his conceptions are treated stage by stage. 
The mature philosophic doctrine of the poet is shown to be the product of 
many and conflicting views. 

A very valuable chapter in the book is the one dealing with Schiller’s 
early views as contained in his essays “ Philosophie der Physiologie ” and 
“Uber den Zusammenhang der thierischen Natur des Menschen mit 
seiner geistigen.” So far as the reviewer is aware, there is no book on 
Schiller in English, and very few in German, which gives such a detailed 
and critical exposition of the two essays so significant for the understand- 
ing of Schiller’s development. The germs of much of his mature philos- 
ophy are contained in these early writings of the pre-Kantian period. 
They show the influences from various sources,—from the Leibniz- Wolffian 
philosophy and from that of the Scottish school, from Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson, Ferguson, Garve, and Haller. Already in these essays the 
dualism between the natural and the spiritual, or between the physical and 
the moral, is the center of Schiller’s interest; and “ his attempt at a media- 
tion between the so-called lower and higher natures, first by means of a 
metaphysical intermediate agent, later by means of art, foreshadows the 
whole course of his future thinking” (p. 66). 

Accordingly when Schiller takes up his study of Kant, the critical 
philosophy fell in with the line of his own development. “ The stream of 
his thought, rising from many sources, was only clarified and deepened, 
rather than directed into other channels, by contact with the Critical 
Philosophy” (pp. 37, 115). Those writers who see in Schiller’s philos- 
ophy nothing more than a reproduction of the Kantian ethical concep- 
tions in a rhetorical garb, overlook the early writings in which the poet, 
prior to his studies in Kant, strove to reconcile extreme sensualism and 
extreme rationalism in morality. His attitude towards Kant is that of an 
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independent critic, and the opposition to Kant’s extreme rigorism is 
wholly in keeping with Schiller’s own development. That Schiller’s atti- 
tude “ makes an advance upon the Kantian position, that this advance 

.. consists in a fuller recognition of the desiderative side of man’s na- 
ture, all this must be the broad result of an unbiased reading of the 
writings of Schiller” (p. 118). 

While the difficulty of establishing a single unambiguous ethical doc- 
trine out of the different writings of Schiller’s post-Kantian period must 
be admitted, a critical reading of these writings leads the author to as- 
sume an independent development of Schiller’s esthetic morality in which 
Kant’s dualism between inclination and duty is reconciled. Schiller recog- . 
nized two distinct kinds of valuation of human conduct—the moral and 
the esthetic—and only in the complete fusion of the ethical and the artistic 
standards does Schiller’s view of beautiful morality consist. “ Inclination 
to duty,—that is the heart of Schiller’s ethics, and the gist of his criticism 
of Kantian rigorism” (p. 127). “The conduct flowing from the har- 
monious activity of all man’s powers Schiller calls beautiful conduct (die 
schone Sittlichkeit), and the soul thus at one with itself, the beautiful 
soul (die schéne Seele)” (p. 181). 

Schiller’s independent philosophical views centered mainly around 
ethical and esthetic problems. It is in his view of beautiful morality as a 
synthesis of the natural and spiritual demands that his originality con- 
sists. Metaphysical ideas, in so far as such can at all be seriously as- 
cribed to him, “did not constitute a clear development upon those of 
Kant, as did his ethical and esthetic theories” (p. 159). The question 
whether Schiller should—in his metaphysical views—be classed with 
Kant or rather with the post-Kantians is an interesting one. The author 
holds that metaphysically Schiller is to be identified with Kant. 

It may well be that the philosophy of Schiller was far from being so 
well founded in his own mind. But a student of the genesis of any phi- 
losophy must always endeavor to understand its author—to use a Kantian 
phrase—besser als er sich selbst verstand. 

The student of Schiller will find the extensive bibliography at the end 
of the book very helpful. It is regrettable, however, that an index has 


been omitted. J. LOEWENBERG. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA NEO-SCOLASTICA. February, 1912. 
L’antesignano del neotomismo in Italia (Gaetano Sanseverino) (pp, 1- 
19): Domenico Lanna.—A study of the life and work of the father of 
Italian Neo-Scholasticism, Gaetano Sanseverino. La verita ontologica e 
la verita logica secondo il Card. Mercier (pp. 20-30): A. Masnovo. — The 
foundation of ontological truth is not in the human intellect, as Cardinal 
Mercier teaches, but in the Divine Mind. Univocita od analogia? (pp. 
31-61): G. M. Petazzi, S.J.-The concept of being, when applied to God 
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and creatures, is analogical. The univocal character of the concept, 
credited to Duns Scotus by Belmont, although absurd as understood by 
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the Thomistic teaching. Lo studio sperimentale del pensiero e della 
volonta (pp. 62-72): A. GEMELLI.—- The recent studies made in psycholog- 
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and must be completed by metaphysics. Sigieri di Brabante e le fonti 
della filosofia di Dante (pp. 73-90): Bruno Narot.—The theological and 
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often maintained, but reveal the influence of Neo-Platonism and Aver- 
roism. Note e discussioni. Tribuna libera. Analisi d’opere. H. Hoft- 
ding, La pensée humaine, ses formes et ses problémes: L. Necout.-A 
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d’Herbigny, Un Newman Russe. Vladimir Soloviev: V. Zapucuin. Th. 
Cremer, Le probléme religieux dans la Philosophie de VAction. G. M. 
Petazz. Note bibliografiche. Notiziario. Sommario ideologico. 


REVUE NEO-SCOLASTIQUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. February, 
1912. L’énergétique et la théorie scolastique (pp. 5-41): D. Nys.- The 
new science of energetics presents great advantages over the mechanical 
conception of the universe. The monism which is professed by some of 
its defenders is, however, incompatible with the principles of the new 
science and ought to be rejected. Les théories politiques dans les écrits 
de L. Lessius (pp. 42-85): V. Brants.—An exposition of the political 
theories of the famous Jesuit Leonard Lessius (1554-1623). Le néo- 
dogmatisme (pp. 86-115): L. Du Roussaux. — The type of neo-dogmatism 
born among certain Scholastics from the influence of Kantian criticism is 
decidedly inferior to the old traditional dogmatism. "éthique et la 
pédagogie morale de Fr. W. Foerster (pp. 116-182): F. De Hovrg. - 
Forster’s system of ethics borrows some elements from the philosophy of 
Nietzsche, as well as from the naturalistic and socialistic conceptions. 
It is, however, much more logical than these systems, of which Forster 
skilfully points out the weak points. Comptes rendus. Th. Ruyssen, 
Schopenhauer: F, Patuoriks. G. Rensi, Jl genio etico ed altri Saggi: 
F. Patuorizs. L. Perego, L’idealismo etico di Fichte e il socialismo con- 
temporaneo: F. Patuoriés. “G. Calo, Fatti e Problemi del mondo educa- 
tivo: F. Patuortés. J. Rogues de Fursac, L’avarice. Essai de psychol- 
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M. pe Wutr. O. Willmann, Didactiek als vormingsleer: A. MANSION. 
E. Rolfes, Aristoteles’ Nikomachische Ethik: A. Mansion. R. Eisler, 
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Wahrheit des Glaubens durch griindliche Beweise ins Licht gestellt: 
Moustiers. Sommaire idéologique des ouvrages et Revues de Philosophie. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A croup of European professors distinguished in philosophy and 
science has issued an appeal to all who are interested in promoting the 
scientific spirit in philosophy. They explain their undertaking as follows: 

“There has long been felt the need of a philosophy which should grow 
in a natural manner out of the facts and problems of natural science, 
The mechanical view of nature no longer satisfies this need. Let any one 
recall the “ Ignorabimus ” of Du Bois Reymond and the various attempts 
to relate mechanical and psychological processes by means of neovitalistic 
concepts, attempts of physicists as well as of biologists. The current 
philosophy, of Kantian origin for the most part, or with strongly Kantian 


emphasis, is impotent here, because it directs its inquiries without any 
deep appreciation of the need in question, because it treats of problems 
scarcely intelligible to any one who comes to them from the natural sci- 
ence of to-day, and because it is usually not able to go far enough into 
the questions of natural science. 


To be sure, there has grown up from the soil of natural science itself a 
strictly empirical and positivistic point of view quite indifferent to meta- 
physical speculation and to so-called critical, transcendental doctrines. 
Its principles are however not yet accepted in their essential meanings 
and systematic relations throughout considerable scientific circles. They 
are even completely misunderstood by distinguished scientists as they are 
by most of the influential philosophers, 


On the other hand the particular sciences find themselves forced to 
consider problems of even greater generality so that they take on of them- 
selves a philosophical character. Mathematics advances to higher and 
higher abstractions. Geometry, in its deductive development, is freeing 
itself from all intuition after overcoming the limits of the Euclidean con- 
ception of space. In the theory of groups it has reached a positive treat- 
ment of the concept of infinity, once a purely negative idea, and it faces 
now the question of its differentiation from logic. Physics has been made 
to include more and more remote fields of research. Optics and all the 
phenomena of radiation have been brought under the concepts of electro- 
magnetic theory, and physics has now before it the question, how far can 
mechanics be interpreted in terms of electromagnetism? In the theory 
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of relativity it touches the most searching question thus far of epistemol- 
ogy: Is absolute or is only relative knowledge attainable? Indeed: Is 
absolute knowledge conceivable? It comes here directly upon the ques- 
tion of man’s place in the world, the question of the connection of thought 
with the brain. What is thought? What are concepts? What are laws? 
In psychological problems, physics and biology come together. And 
finally, the anthropological sciences, especially history and sociology, find 
themselves brought into closer and closer connection with biological con- 
cepts. 


Those who take an interest in these progressive inquiries will find it 
to their advantage to have a scientific association which shall declare 
itself opposed to all metaphysical undertakings, and have for its first 
principle the strictest and most comprehensive ascertainment of facts in 
all fields of research and in the development of organization and tech- 
nique. All theories and requirements are to rest exclusively on this ground 
of facts and find here their ultimate criterion. 


Annual reports will bring together all branches of the association, the 
bibliographies will be collected of the material that can be made to con- 
tribute to strictly positivistic theory, and as soon as possible a periodical, 
for which the resources are already assured, will serve the undertaking. 


We ask for members and active cooperation. If all those who are 
competent and earnest in genuinely scientific philosophical work, or who 
take an interest in the progress and results of such research, will write in 
this way we can not fail to meet with success, which will lead us in no 
distant future out of the unsatisfactory conditions of the present. The 
present day is surfeited with the fruitless and nearly uniform repetition 
of philosophical ideas, often expressed before, but not sufficiently clear 
and concrete, and, on the other hand, with the increasing separation of 
science into ever smaller divisions and with the merely external accumu- 
lation of results. The present day desires the solution of general prob- 
lems, which research itself throws up, and is not to be put off with an 
Ignorabimus for which there is no evidence.” 

The appeal is signed by E. Dietzgen, Professor Dr. Einstein, Professor 
Dr. Forel, Professor Dr. Féppl, Professor Dr. S. Freud, Professor Dr. 
Helm, Professor Dr. Hilbert, Professor Dr. Jensen, Professor Dr. Jerusa- 
lem, Professor Dr. Kammerer, Professor Dr. B. Kern, Professor Dr. F. 
Klein, Professor Dr. Lamprecht, Professor Dr. v. Liszt, Professor Dr. 
Loeb, Professor Dr. E. Mach, Professor Dr. G. E. Miiller, Dr. Miiller-Lyer, 
Josef Popper, Professor Dr. Potonié, Professor Dr. Rhumbler, Professor 
Dr. Ribbert, Professor Dr. Roux, Professor Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, Pro- 
fessor Dr. Schuppe, Professor Dr. Ritter v. Seeliger, Profesor Dr. Cénnies, 
Professor Dr. Verworn, Professor Dr. Wernicke, Professor Dr. Wiener, 
Professor Dr. Th. Ziehen, M. H. Baege, Professor Dr. Petzoldt. For 
further information address Mr. M. H. Baege, Waldowstrasse 23, Fried- 
richshagen b. Berlin, Germany. 





